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l Submit to your consideration the following extracts, re- 
marks, &c. on the history of Berry Church, Berry House, 
and more particularly Berry Pomeroy Castle. I have like- 
wise endeavoured to give some account of that noble ruin 
(the castle) as it now stands, from my own observations, a few 
weeks since; although I am sensible to delineate it as it fully 
deserves, requires a much abler hand, yet as you intimated an 
article on that head would be acceptable for your publication, L 
am induced to lay the following before you for inspection, and 


YOUR CONSTANT READER. 


FROM Totness we proceeded to the village of Berry, which 
is more than a mile distant. The church is small, and built of 
red stone, the same as Totness; the tower and other parts are 
turretted ; according to Prince, this structure was erected by 
one of the Pomeroys, who anciently held much land in this 
neighbourhood ; that historian grounds his opinion principally 
on the armorial bearings of that family being graven on stone 
in the centre of the roof of the | church porch, and likewise to 
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be found stained or painted on several of the church windows, 
‘The body of the church is divided by three aisles; the chan- 
céTis separated by a large w ood screen, carved and painted, 
the workmanship of which displays richness in the design, and 
mastership in the execution; the sides of the ceiling of the 
middle aisle are decorated with suitable texts of scripture, and 
there appears to have been inscriptions cut round the pillars 
that support the roof, but those modern beautifiers and de. 
stroyers of venerable antiquity, white-washers, hive made 
them illegible. At the altar the commandments are neatly 
written, ornamented with the figures of angels, and decorated 
with curved foliage ; the old pulpit, which was of oak, beaut. 
fully carved and painted, is remov ed, to make way for a more 
modein, though less elegant rostrum, and now lies with rubbish 
in the belfry. 

There are many armorial bearings remaining in the windows, 
among which Prince in his time enumerates Pomeroy, Court. 
ney, Montague, Stafford, and Merton, and which are probably 
those that now remain; if more care were taken in the parish 
churches of the stained glass, which is so often carelessly and 
shamefully destroyed, we should find it a means greatly to ag 
sist in elucidating and explaining the history of these struc. 
tures of family connections, and as a key to other historic mat- 
ter, of more importance, which is either now totally lost, ot 
transmitted down as uncertain. 

The most ancient monument in this church, now remaining, 
appears to be a tomb erceted under an arch in the north wall 
of the chancel ; it is without inscription, but IL find by referring 
to Prince’s Worthics of Devon, page 90, a very minute and 
particular account of this monument; he says it was the only 
sepulchral remains that he knew of that was erected to that 
great and noble family, the Pomeroys, and as he appears t 
have had some account given hitn of it when in its most pet 
fect state, I shall copy his own words:—* It was an altar 
tomb, covered with a fair table of green marble, which was 
inlaid with a coat of arms, and a motto under, of gilded brass 
or copper, on a rough marble stoue, of about six feet long, 
and three feet deep, fastened in the wall over the tomb; and 
under the canopy were‘inlaid, in like manner, the eingies of 
four several persons, in large proportions, with labels proceeds 
ing out of their mouths ; also four smaller figures between 
many escutchcons, all of gilded brass or copper, which are long 
since become the prey of some greedy or childish hand At 
the east end of this monument is Pomeroy, empaled with Den- 
zil; at the west end single, which shew it was raised to the me 
mory of Sir Richard Pomeroy aad bis lady, who was daughter 
and heir of Denzil; the arches are finely fretted an | flowered. 
Query, from the insciiptions being lost before the ume 
Prince, 
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Prince; and from the nomber of figures on this monunient, 
might it not be raised to the memory of more of the family 
of Pomeroys’ than ke conceived ? 

There is another most elegant and costly monument erected 
in this church against the northern wail, to the memory of the 
Seymour family. The pillars that support the sides are of blue 
and white marble, over each of which are armorial bearings, 
and on the top of the centre of the monument is the crest; 
beneath, on three steps, whicli arise above each other, are rée- 
presented figures as large as life, cut in stone, and in an incam- 
bent position; two of them are knights, dressed in armour, 
and beneath is a lady, dressed in the costume of her time ; ; on 
one side of her is represented, in small proportion, a child 
seated ina chair, and on the other side, an infant in a cradle; 
and below which, in front of the monument, is sculptared 
nine other figures, five boys on one side, and four girls on ano- 
ther side, all kneeling at an altar. The inscription, which is 
cut, and inlaid with gold, runs thus :—“ Here lyeth the bo- 
dies of the hon. Lotd Edward Seymour, knot. son unto the 
right hon. Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, who died the 
od day of May, 1593. Also, Edward Seymoar, his son, who 
died the 10th day of April, 1613. The Lady Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of Sir Arthur Champernowne, who had issue 
eleven children, by him the said Edward Seymour, bart.” On 
one side the monument is an inscription, the import of which 
is, that the monument was cleaned and rebeautified by order 
of the duke of Somerset, 8th in legal descent from the afore- 
said Edward, 1771. 

These are all the monuments worth notice on the walls of 
the church. There is, however, a curious piece of poetry on 
a grave stone, p laced in the middle aisle; as it appears origi- 
nal, [ copied it: 


Here we may learn how we ought to walk, 
Not in vain sports, or idle impious talk, 
But let our yea be yea, and nay be nay, 
And what is more than this won’t stand in stay ; 
For our glass is running, die we must, 
And iniom’d be even in the dust. 


The date on this stone is 1692. The vast number of graves, 
and the remains of tombs in the church-yard, declare this 
place and its neighbourhood was of considerable note in days 
of yore. One new monument deserves particular notice, ~ pm 
the neatness of its construct! , and its apparent stability ; it 


is inform of a pyramid, with a double ¢ 4 ifix on the top, ar ad 


is erected to the memory of Elizabeth Lloward. Mr. John 
Prince, the learned biographer, was some time vicar of this 
5E 2 parish, 
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parish, and who, in addition to that excellent work, his Wor. 
thies of Devon, gave to the publishers of Risdon’s Survey of 
Devon, the most accurate copy of that curious antiquary’s 
book. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lord Sheffield's Annual Report respecting Wool, and the 
Woollen Manufacture, delivered at Lewes, in Susser, 
July 29, 1811. 


(Concluded from Page 634.) 


“ad Fear some of the details I have given will appear super. 
fluous, but they are necessary to justify and explain some 
conclusions that [ mean to draw from them. 

“ That the demand for woollens for the home market is not 
diminished, but probably much increased, and that the export 
of them is much increased also. 

“ That, comparatively with the whole amount of the many 
facture, the demand for foreign countries with which we ar 
now at war, was not considerable. 

“¢ That it is not the decay of the manufacture, or the want 
of demand for it, but difficulties respecting money, and the 
great stock of wool in hand, that occasion the debasemeat in 
price. 

“ That speculations in foreign wools, and the extravagant 
variations of price, have deranged the trade and manufacture 
of that article; but those wools being now reduced to theit 
former price, and the manufacture of them. being principal 
for the home market, there is little doubt of its being restored 
to its former state. 

“ That the staplers of English fine wools are greatly dis 
tressed by the distrust arising from erroneous notions, and the 
difficulties of obtaining discounts. 

“ That the sale of fine English wools is greatly prejudiced 
by our immense importation of Spanish wool, and by the dis 
tressed state of the staplers. 

* That the scarcity of gold is not to be attributed merely 
to the war, to the particular conduct of the enemy, nor to the 
hostile and unfriendly conduct of the American states, butina 
great degree to bad policy in our interior management. 

“ That through the want of a due encouragement of agtr 
culture, and the cultivation of waste lands, this country has 
paid, during the last 15 years, considerably more than 
10,000,000I. sterling yearly, for grain and wool, which might 
have been raised in the united kingdom, 

“ That 
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1796, occasioned a drain 


« That the great import of grain in 
nd in a great des 


of gold, much more than foreign subsidy, 
gree brought on the bank restriction in 1797, and that the va- 
jue of grain imported, in the years 1800 and ISO1, amouated 
to 19,000,000). ste dine. 

« That large quaniities of gold coin are not necessary to the 
trade of this nation, nor will the want of it put an end to the 
sruwth of fine wools in the united kingdom. 

« As to the price that should be accepted for our most flou- 
rishing state 

« That the restoration of confidence is more wanted than 
any other circumstance to promote the woollen m: inufacture. 

‘The want of opportunity for inquiry and information, 
ah renders us liable to admit fallacious opinions and sugges- 


tions. If the position [ have stated for your consideration, 


should assist whe in the investigation of a subject so very inte- 
resting to the country, it will. ford me great satisfaction. My 
wish is, that we may not be led away by incorrect notions of 


the causes of the ditliculties that have occurred. If we see 
distinctly how they aiise, it will prove less difficult to obviate 
them. 


I now come to the most disagreeable part of my report; 

the statement of the low prices lately given for fine English 
wools. 
Hereford fair, the first of this month, was very ill at- 
tended, and the several sorts of wool were sold at prices a 
considerably reduced ; the finest wools sold from 2s. 3d. 
@s. 43d. which is near! ly one-third less than the price of or 
year; but very little was s id. There was no demand for the 
inferior wools ; sufticient business was not done to enable the 
price to be stated, but every thing sold very ill ai that fair. 

At Ross fair, on the 20th instant, best Ryeland woo!s sold 
at 2s. 4}d. to 2s. Gid. which is considered very low, and not 
much business was done ; and at Coleford fair, remarkable for 
fine wool, the prices from last year were greaily reduced, and 
some were sold as low as 2s. 1k . per b. 

“ Shropshire wools are selling from 1s. 6d. to 2s. in the 
fleece; these are not much more than half the price they sold 
for duri ie the : spect lation 

‘ la the neighbourhoos d of Bristol, in the beginning of this 
laid South Down sold for @s. to Qs. Sd. Dors t Devon, &c. 
ls. to Is, Gd. long wool, Od. and littke was disposed of. These 
very low and di: scour aging, prices of course prevented the 
owners of the wool froin selling; but Spanish wools are the 
great article for sale in that district, and iis price has already 
been stated ; some English Merino wool, washed, sold in Bris- 


tol at the very luw price of 4s. 
At 
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“ At Dorchester fair, in Oxfordshire, South Down wool 
certainly of an indifferent quality, sold for 1s. Gd. per Ib, the 
samme as sold last year for 2s. 5d. The wools of Wilts aud 
Berks, from is. to 1s. 1d. one lot of coarse Leicester and Glow. 
cester cross at 11}d. and some Spanish lambs’ wool for 4s. but 
almost the whole of the wool offered for sale, notwithstanding 
the depreciation in price, was sold. The farmers being ewase 
of the utility of the fair are determined to support it. 

«© At Thetford fair there was a very large attendance, and it 
was evident that the wool-buyers were well disposed to pur 
chase at 2s. td. Some was svid at that price, but little business 
was done i: the dinner-room. 

“ In Suffolk only Is. Gd. per Ib. is talked of for Norfolk and 
South Down wools ; but it is only little farmers that have sold 
any. The great farmers consider the price unsettled, and the 
demand so trifling, that they do not sell at all. 

“ Ln parts of Staffordshire, where wool is grown about the 
quality of untrinded Herefordshire, and full as good as the 
South Down, some has been sold at 2s. and @s. 1d. abouta 
third less than last year. 

“ | learn that the great sale for wool in Ireland was not to 
take place till the 23d, of which we could not yet have any 
account; but it is expected there will be a ready demand and 
good prices, at least tor the best lots. ‘The prices of the com 
mon cloathing wools, of an inferior quality, have been from 
is. 7d. to Is. Od. per lb. and from 2s. 6d. to Qs. 8d. for wools of 
the first cross between Wicklow and South Down; so much 
have the native breed been mmproved by crossing with South 
Down rams. 

« [ have confined myself, principally, to the fine cloathing 
wools, but as to the Jow-priced English wools, L understand 
they have been bought up in many parts of the country as 
freely as usual. 

« With a view of obtaining the best information in my 
power, | have engaged in a very extensive correspondence, 
and | have collected a great number of the best documents 
that could be acquired ; I have not made use of any informa- 
tion but that on which f was satisfied L might depend, and the 
authorities are as respectable as any possibly can be. | have 
exaipined with great care all the details, and [have made a se- 
Jection of what appeared consistent, and what I conceived 
might be useful, both to the buyer and the seller. The infor- 
mation I have received, shews that so litthe business has been 
done, that no fixed price can be stated. In many parts the 
dealers had not come into the country as usual, but the price is 

eertainly rising, and considerably ; and it is a general opinion 
that it must and will speedily rise higher, and that credit isin a 
considerable degree re-estublished, There is an expectation 
that 
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{fat some ports, which are now shut, will be open to us; and 
that when the check which has taken place in consequeuce of 
the late derangement is at an end, the wool will be required at 
its former prices. I[t is knuwa that until very lately no wool 
was sold except by the necessitous ; that the wool staplers have 
supplied the manufactures trom their old stores, which must 
now be much exhausted ; that the manufacturer draws his sup- 
plies monthly, and sometimes weekly, and seldom has any 
large stock in hand ; and it is well known that the embarrass- 
ment of the staplers is greatly increased by the difficulty of 
obtaining discounts; that under these circumstances the grow- 
ers of fine wools, in all the principal districts, had no expec- 
tation of a sale at present, the price being so inadequate to its 
value, that they concluded on keeping it, perhaps ‘ull the two 
year’s stock, supposed to be in hand, isexhausted. The fair of 
Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, where inferior wools were sold, is 
the only exception that bas come to my knowledge. 

« It is the opinion of many that there is no more wool now 
in the hands of the growers than there used to be in those of 
the staplers ; but I conceive it probable that the late good prices 
fur fine wools may have increased the growth of them cousi- 
derably, and that if the legislature should not give the country 
that protection to which it is entitled, by adequate duties oa 
the import of foreign wools, itis certain that such immense im- 
portations must utterly put an end to the growth of fine wools 
in the united kingdom. 

“ As to the price that should be accepted for our wool, it is 
very difficult to give an opinion. I have stated all the facts 
thai appeared to me worth the attention of the mecting, and 
notwithstanding the home consumption and the exports are 
both increased, perhaps in consideration of the state of the 
trade, and the market being overstocked with Spanish wools of 
all kinds, it may be adviseable to take from Qs. to 2s. 4d. per 
Ib. tor the best South Down; and this reduction, [ am sure, is 
fall as much as the times require.” 

The meeting appeared very much satisfied with the report. 
Lord Chichester proposed the health of Lord Sheffield, and 
the thanks of the company for the useful intormation and com- 
prehensive view he bad given of the whole subject, observing, 


Db 


that without the advantage of the information Lord Sheffield 
had yearly communicated to the meeting, they should have 
been under great difficulty to form a conjecture of the real va- 
lue of their wool, and of the state of the trade. The wool- 
buyers acknowledged the fairness and correctness of the state- 
ment; they said they had suffered so much that the trade 
could not afford even the reduced prices proposed by bis lord- 
ship, and they alluded to ‘he non-importation law of the Ame- 
Yican states. 

: 6 
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Lord Sheffield insisted that the home consumption, and the 
export trade, being both increased, there was no ground fora 
reduction of the price given given of the late years for the 
South Down wool, except that of the market being over. 
stocked with foreiga wools. ‘Uhat the reduction he proposed 
was from 10. to Is. per lb. me arly atbird; and that pre viously 
to the late speculation the best had sold at 3s, S4d. per Ib. that 
the manutaciure had been raised upwards of a third per yard, 
but that the average be:ween ihe low aud the high prices did 
not justify a rise of more than Is. Sd. per yard; that he was 
satisfied that if a non-intercourse with the American siates 
should continue for a ‘ine, through a partiality for France, or 
the wrong headedacss of a party in the Awerican states, it will 
not be general. ‘The people of that country will not go naked, 
through their affection to the French, or enmity to this coun- 
try ; and whatever they can pay for will find its way to them, 
and if they do not take any tuiog from us this, they will ano- 
ther year; and thus, on an average, it has always been found, 
they have taken nearly the same quantity. It does not appear 
that they can get clothing from any other country at present, 
nor will it be possible for them, fora long time, to manufacture 
sufficiently for themselves ; and this is most certain, that they 
cannot get payment tor their produce or merchandize but 
through this couniry, and that the unite! kingdom can get 
every articie of the American states’ produce or merchandize, 
full as good and cheap, from other countries. Lord Sheffield 
added, that at all events, it would be adviseable to keep the 
wool if they could not get Qs. 3d. for the best lots. 

Uae evening passed in great harmony, the buyers and sellers 
seemed well satisfied with one another, and there is reason to 
believe, that the very moderate prices proposed will be freely 
given; a very considerable quantity bas been sold at Qs. and 
Qs. 3d. has been given for some lots. 








Defence of St. Swithin, an injured Character. 


[From the Bath Herald.] 


To the Epiror, 
Sir, July 27, 1811. 


K NOWING the liberal principles upon which your paper 
\ is conducted, L have vo fear of your rejecting any apphe- 
cation iu behalf of injured innocence; and 1 am equally con- 
fideat, that if you have, by any mistake or misapprehension, 
been Jed to join in the popular clamour against the worthy old 
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gentleman for whose character I plead, you will readily re- 
tract all such suspicions, insinuations, and reflections, ‘when 
you have peruse d this letter. 

Tae worthy, and ([ may add) illustrious man, whom I allude 
so, has long been accused of being an enemy to the corn-trade 
of this country; and [ cannot remember a bad harvest, for 
many years past, in which, if you believe common report, he 
has not had a very active hand. But as there are people, espe- 
cially in the city of Bath, who fecl more for themselves, and 
their own selfish en joyments, than for the fruits of the earth, 
there is a still heavier charge brought against my worthy old 
friend, aud that. is, the pains he takes to spoil parties of plea- 
sure.. [do not remember when there- was a more remarkable 
instance of this species of accusation than on Suaday se’nnight ; 
I never, in one day, heard so many spiteful things said of this 
gentleman. If I didnot know his character better than any 
of his accusers, I should have thought that he bad no other 
employment than to break chaises and coaches in pieces, and 
to lame all the horses in all our stables, and no greater pleasure 
than to lay the sircets and roads under water, and spoil all the 
Sunday clothes of all the Sunday parties in and about the city. 

The number of disappointments, of broken engagements, 
and of engagements performed out of all humour and temper, 
which he is said to have occasioned on the aforesaid day, are 
beyond my calculation ; but L am confident they were as many 
in number, and as bitter in the baulk, as ever occurred within 
the same space of time. By these many were reduced to that 
most painful of all necessities—staying at home ; without any 
employment, any amusement, any resources within themselves 
to defeat that great enemy—time; au enemy who, for what rea- 
son | know not, exerts his power on Sunday with a force more 
resistless than on any other day. 

But in all this, painful as it may be to bear, I cannot disco- 
ver why the old gentlema n, whose history Lam about to give, 
should be blamed. I can discover no proof nor evidence of 
the slightest kind. I inquire of as many of his accusers as 
come in my way, why they fix their suspicions on him? but 
they can give me no reason Whatever. Mauy avow that they 
kuow not even who, or what he is; and others, when hard 
pressed on ihe subject, can bring no other authority for their 
accusations, than the traditionary rumours of a parcel of old 
women. [ask what interest so good a man as bim they ac- 
cuse, can have in disappointing cither farmers or meu of plea- 
sure, in spoiling markets or engagements, in disturbing the 
temper of good house-wives, or deranging their dinners? T ask 
if it be fi kely that a man, whose functions in the state and 
church were so important, should take pleasure in no more 
“yniee  Srmpermns nts than dirtying boots and splashing stock- 
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ings? T ask if it be likely that a man of such extensive bene- 
volence should confine his liberalities to washer-women and 
shoe-blacks, and evince no taste but fora display of ancles and 
petticoats? L ask, ina word, tf there be any feature in bis eha- 
racter that corresponds wih the exercise of so mach exprice, 
and the production of so much mischict? But L ask in vain, 
since his accasers (no wacommon. case) abuse a man whom 
they do not know. 

Yo remove this ignorance, [ will euceavour to open the eyes 
of all the old women jin this kingdom (a prodigious under. 
taking!) ‘to the true history of their supposed enemy, St. 
Swithin. This venerable prelate, Sir, was bishop of Wiaches- 
ter in the ninth century, aman of av ilustrious family, anda 
native of Winchester. Barly in life he took the reiigious ha- 
bit umongst the regularclergy of the cathedral, and made the 
greatest profiviency in sacred literature and piety. Being or- 
daited priest, he succeeded to the provostship of the cathe- 
dval. In the year $38 be was raised to the episcopal dignity, 
which was a subject of unrversal exultation ; and-he even sur- 
passed the expectations that ‘had been formed of hiue—but not 
a word about rain. ‘He was idetatigable in. prometiag the 
good.of the whole ‘kingdom, and purticularly of Wiachester 
city and diocese ; insomuch that a great part of the merit in 
whatever was well or wisely done by the king, was justly 
ascribed to him—still nothing about rain. He ‘built a great 
number of churches in those parishes where none betore had 
existed, and either tirst-of all constructed, or at least rebuilt 
the main city-bridge—but still no rain. He was, says his bio- 
grapher, oa treasury of virtues; but those ‘for which be was 
most distinguished, were his mildness and humility. Would 
such aman have rained 40 days? So greut was his aversion to 
poinp apd ostentation, that he was accustomed ‘to fo irom one 
part of lus diocese to another, when he went to consecraic 
charches, or perform other duties of bis-churge, by night; and 
these journies he constantly performed on foot—a likely story 
if it raemed all the way. Finally, be carried his affection for 
humility even beyoud the grave ; givin; orders, in his last 
sickness, that lis body should not be buried with marks of dis- 
tinetion in the cathedral itself, but amongst the common peo- 
ple in the chureh-yard 

I would now ask these accusers of this good man, where they 
can, in all this character, find any evidence of his aversion to 
dry seasons, fne weather and pleasant perties, open cariages 
or canal bouts? 4b have laid the faets before them, and [ hope 
we'shall be able to account for cur bad harvests and brokea 
engagements in soure more probable manner. 

Lum, Sir, your’s, Xe. 
AN IMPARTIALIST. 
Pa, 
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Buonsparte's Conference with the Catholic and Protestant 
Clergy at Breda. 


_ be account has been published in the Gazette of Dorpt, a 
Z% town of Livowia, of au audience grauted by Buonaparte 
to the catholic and protestant clergy at Breda, on the Ist of 
May, 1810, ft professes to be an accurate report -of what 
puss. don that occasion ; and we coucluce, that in the present 
state of the eontinental press, no gazette would dare to attri- 
bate to Buonaparte sentiments materially different from those 
which he might deem it politic to avow. ‘Fhe account fol- 
lows :-— 
After Buonaparte had made the customary tour, he said 
afew words to the president of the court of appeal, took a 
view of the different collegiates, and at length stopped oppo- 
site to the catholic apostolic viear, who, with his manuscript 
in his hand, complimented the monarch in the name of the 
catholic clergy. His majesty did not deign to give any an- 
swer, but asked, ‘ Where are the retormed clergymen ” 
Whereupon the prince of Neufchatel presented them to the 
emperor; and Mr. Ten Oever, of the Valloon congregation, 
received permission to address his majesty. The discourse 
was short, and eoutained, among the rest, the following words : 
‘It is the immutable principle of protestants, in every thing 
that happens, to address providence, and to render anto Cassar 
the things which are Casar’s.’” ‘Fhe emperor listened atten- 
tively to this speech, and answered, ‘ You are right; L pro- 
tect all religions. Protestants and catholies enjoy equal pri- 
vileges in France; it is but just that the protestants in this 
department should have equal prerogatives with the catholics.’ 
His majesty asked Mr. ‘fen Oever, ‘ Why, Sir, are you in 
your full dress?‘ Sire,’ answered Ten Odéever, ‘ that is the 
rule.” ¢ Why, yes, said the emperor, ‘ it is the custom in 
every country ; but,’ continued he, turning to the Roman ca- 
tholic clergy, whe were notin their full dress, ‘ Why have 
not you your ‘eassocks on? You say you are priests. What 
are you? Attornies, notaries, peasants? | come into a pro- 
Vince where the majority are catholics, who, in former times, 
Were oppressed, who, after the revolution, acquired more li- 
berty, and upon whom the king, my brother, bestowed many 
favours. L come, in order to make you all equal to the rest ; 
and you begin by forgetting the respect due to me, and ecom- 
plain of the oppressions that you su Yered under the former 
governments. Your conduct, however, shews how well you 
deserved them, The first act of sovercignty which | was 
obliged to exercise, consisted in the necessity of arresting two 
of your contumacivus priests, even the apostolic vicar; they 
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are imprisoned, and shall continue under arrest. On the other 
hand, the first words | hear from a reformed priest, are to ren- 
der unto Caesar the things which are Cesar’s. This is the doc. 
trine you ought to pres ch. From that gentleman, pointing 
to Mr. Ten Oever, you ought to jearn it. | have always 
met with faithful subjects amongst protestants; never have [ 
had occasion to complain of them. You have calumpiated 
the protestants, by representing them as preaching doctrines 
dangerous to the staie; but the best subjects | have are pro- 
testants. In Paris I am partly attended by them, they have 
free access to me, and here a handful of Brabaut fanatics at- 
tempt to resist my designs. Had [ not met with, in Bossuet’s 
doctrines, and in the maxims of the Gallican church, with 
principles that agree with mine, and bad not the concordat 
been received, I myself shovid have become a protestani, and 
thirty millions of people would have followed my example, 
But what religion do you teach? Do you not know that 
Christ said, £ My kingdom is not of this world ? and would 
you interiere in my concerns? You will not pray for a sove- 
reign.’ [Probably the catholic clergy in these new provinces 
had partly declared that they would not receive any orders on 
spiritual subjects from.a temporal power; the order to pray for 
the emperor must be intimated to them by some spiritual so- 
vereign.] ‘ You want to,be obstinate citizens; [ have the 
proofs of itin my pocke:. If you maintain such principles, 
your lot will be punishment in this world, and eternal damna- 
tion inthe next. You,’ said he, turning to the apostolic vicar, 
who had addressed him, ‘ are the apostolic vicar. Who ap- 
pointed you to that ofiice f The pope ? he has no right to do tt. 
{ create bishops. You will not,’ said he, turning to the rest, 
‘ pray for the monarch? Perhaps, because a Romish priest 
excommunicated me; but who gave him the rigbt of excom- 
municating a sovereign?) Why did Luther and Calvin sepa- 
rate themselves from the church? Your infamous sales of in- 
dulgences caused them to revolt, and the German princes 
would no longer bear your sway. The English acted wisely 
in renouncing you. The popes, by their hierarchy, set Europe 
ia flames. Perhaps, it is your wish to re-establish scaffolds 


} 


and racks; but it shall be iny care you do not sueceed. Are 


you of the religion of Gregory VIL. Boniface VIIL. Benedict 
ALV. or Clement Sth? I am not; [am of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, who said, ‘ Give unto Casar the thi igs which 
are Caxsars,’ and agreeably to the same Gospel, ‘ 1 give unto 


God thia wh ch Lye iongs to God.’ I veal the » te! aaa swo! rd, 
I know how to guide it. God placed me on the throne, an id 
you reptiles of the e: rth dare not oppose me. I owe no ac- 
count of my administration to the pope, ouly to God and Jesus 
Christ. You, perhaps, think me created to kiss the pope's 
slipper 
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slipper. If it only depended on you, you would cut off my 
hait, put on me a cowl, or would, like Lewis the Pious, place 
me in a convent, or banish me to Africa.’ What ignorant 
idiots you are! Prove me out of the gospel that Jesus Christ 
has appointed the pope his substitute or successor of St. Peter, 
ond that be bas the right to excommunicate a sovereign’ 
[From these repeated expressions one is led to suppose the pope 
has actually excommunicated the emperor.) ‘ If you care 
about my protection, then preach the gospel as the apostles 
did. 1 will protect you if you are good citizens; if not, I 
will banish you from my empire, and will disperse you over 
the world like Jews. You belong to the bishoprick of Mou- 
lines; appear before your bishop, make yout confessions to 
him, and sign the concordat. ‘The bishop will inform you of 
my will. 1 will appoint another bishop at Herzegenbuch. 
ls there a seminary at Breda? An attirmative was given. 
‘ Wellthen, Mr. Prefect, you will make the necessary prepa- 
rations that these people may swear to the concordat. Attend 
at the seminary, and be it your care that the orthodox gospel 
be preached there, in order that more enlightened men should 
come forth than those idiots, who preach a strange kind of 


Vv 
1e 


doctrine.” 





The formula of the pope’s excommunication of Buonaparte 
is said to have been lately read by the archbishop of Paris at 
the cathedral ; in consequence of which he was removed from 
his see; but the pope has refused to confirm his successor ; 
and on account of this want of confirmation, the prelates and 
other dignitaries have declined canonical obedience to the new 
archbishop. 


he 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 





BEDFORD ASSIZES, Saturday, August 3. 
WARDEN JU. BAILEY. 


i ; : 
last Lent assizes, when it was tried belore Mr. Justice 


Grose, having been set aside, came on to be tried again, before 
Sir James Mansfield, and a special jury. 
Mr Serjeant Frere opened the case to the jury. 
The evidence in support of the prosecution was gone through 
nearly the same as at the last assize. 
Mr. 


fr ea cause, in consequence of the nonsuit entered at the 
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Ms. Serjeant Sellon opened the defence in a very a 
speech, aud proceeded to call the evidence in support of th 
defendaut bauiley. 

Colonel Whitbread was the first witness examined, wh 
proved bis own order for remanding the plaintiff, and detaia 
ing hia in prison, on the 4th of Decewber, 1809, two day 
alter the adjutant bad first.committed him, ‘till he could take 
the orders of his commanding ollicer. ‘Phe letters of My 
Whitbread, to General Pigot, then commanding the distne, 
and the answers of the general, were read. The order fora 
sembling the court-martial under the sign manual was pr 
duced, recording tie charge to have been “ of words spoke 
by the plaintiff, tending to excite wutiny, m consequence d 
disobedience of orders, respecting atteadance upon a rege 
mental school, and ordering a court-martial to be assembled 
thereupon.” ‘The winutes of the court-martial were also pro 
duced. it was proved that all due diligence bad been used by 
Colonel Whitbread, in reporting to his superior officers, and 
that he had answered all levers addressed to him oa the sub 
ject, by return of post; and that the delay of the promuly 
tion of the sentence had been official, and by no possibility 
imputable to the defendant, or the defendant in the pending 
action Warden v. Whitbread. 

After a patient hearing of nearly eleven hours, the jury, un 
der.the special direction of the judge, Sir James Maonsfieli, 
found a verdict for the plaintiff. Damages, 1541. 10s. 5d. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon tendered a bill of exceptions. 

Sir James Man-field, in his summing up, said, that Colonel 
Whitbread had not only acted innocently bat meritoriously it 
the establishment of a school for the instruction of his not 
commissioned officers; that the resistance on the part of the 
men to go to school, and even tu pay for their schooling, if 9 
it had been, was absurd, ill-advised, and wrong; that the plait 
iff, who was a carpenter, onght to have been obliged to his 
colonel for giving him the opportunity of perfecting bimsel 
in What might be so useful to him as a tradesman ; but thathe 
(ihe jadge) found nothing in the Mutiny Act which authorized 
a compulsory attendance upon such schools, even if gratu 
tously kept; therefore, a soldier was not bound to obey te 
command of bis oflicer, if he ordered him to go to a Feg 
mental school. The orders of the duke of York, of 1804 
aud the present year, directing the establishment of schovs 
in the regiments recruiting boys, to qualify them for the neces 
sary daties of non-commissioned officers, were no authority, 
and had nothing to do with the law. The usage, he said, was 
acknowledged, aud its beneficial effects uncontroverted; bu 
he could not admit of the proof of usage. He stated his opr 
nion thatthe words alleged to bave been spoken by the pli 
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tif had been proved, although there was some apparent con- 
tradiction in the evidence on that subject. Nevertheless the 
positive testimony of the witnesses, sweating they heard the 
words spoken, was to ‘be taken as much more strong than the 
testiinony of any number of witnesses who said they had not 
heard the words spoken, although they described themselves 
ja situations in which, if they had been spoken, they must 
have heard them; and he admitied it to be in proof, that it 
had beea svid to-the plaintiff, by ene of the witnesses, at the 
time, “ Such language is enough to make the men mutiny ;” 
towhich plaint#f had replied, “ 1 don’t care a damn if be 
does.” But the jury: were to consider the difficulty of defining 
what mutiny was ; and whether, as the words were addressed 
toone man only, it could be deemed an excitement to mutiny ; 
and the jury were ugain to consider, whether, as it was an ex- 
citemeut to disobey am itlegal command, it could be deemed a 
mutinous excitement. The gaol, he said, was not a place of 
legul-corrfinement fora military offender, except when directed 
by statute; that Colonel Whitbread and his adjutant had done 
no more than frequent practice had set the example of, even, 
asithad been proved, in this very gaol at Bedford, by various 
commitments by ‘commanders of different marching regi- 
ments ‘fot 16’ yeurs past ; that it was, from the evidence, a much 
more comfurtable place than the guard-room ; that there was 
no imputation of the slightest malice; that the man had been 
well treated, and well atiended to, and had been removed to 
his own house on the slightest appearance of indisposition, and 
badeven worked at his trade in the gaol; but the gaol being 
ao illegal place of confinement, the verdict must be for the 
puintiff. If, however, the verdict were founded on the gaol 
tlone, the damages should be small indeed. If, on the other 
hand, the jury should deem there was no mutiny in the words, 
the damages should be apportioned accordingly ; not, how- 
ever,to. be what was-usually, but improperly called vindictive; 
because there was no pretence for the imputation of malice. 
But Bailey, the defendant, was answerable for the whole im- 
prisonmeat, notwithstanding Colone! Whitbread had remanded 
the plaintif? on the 4th of December; that Bailey had taken 
hv step without the order of his commanding officer, subse- 
quent to that period; that his colonel had conveyed to him 
orders from his superiors; that Warden had been marched to 
Yoxley barracks by orders from above, either immediately ad- 
dressed to Bailey, or through his colonel; that he (Bailey) was 
uswerable for the whole; and that, although the plaintiff, as 
4 permanent non-commissioned ofhicer, whose whole time is 
togaged for the service, and paid for by the country, and every 
hour allowed for work to the permanent staff, is an hour of in- 
Culgeuce on the part of the culonel, the interruption of his 
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business as a carpenter must be taken into consideration j 
awarding the damages, recollecting that even in prison he hy 
be« n allowed to work. 

The cause Warcea v. Whitbread, is a remanet for the Spring 
assizs, 1512, when the whole question will be again de 
cussed. 


Ee SS es eS ee ft eee 2 ee 


———— 


HUMANE RECOMMENDATION, 


T. the assizes held at York, the judge, Baron Wood, i 

lus charge to the grand jury, thus neticed the case of; 

poo: child, burued to death in a chimney, which he was em 
ployed to sweep. 

“ The other circumstance to which L wish to call yours 
tention, is the case of a.chimney-sweeper at Wakefield, wher 
death was occasioned by his bcing severely, burnt, in, cous 
quence of a fire having been made iu a chimney coma 
cating with that he was eusployed to sweep, aud the reeson | 
mention this case for your consideration is, because the cow 
ner’s jury who investigated it have not drawn any infereacea 
conclusion from the tacts lid before them. , ‘They bavenn 
stated whether the fire was made maliciously, with intent toe 
jure or destroy tue child, which would be murder ; or negl 
gently, without paving due attention to the safety of the bo, 
which would be manslaughter; or by mere accident, wine 
Jast | hope will prove to be the case.” 

[f ihe practice of employing children inthe businesd 
clearing chimnies, should not be abandoned, and machines 
substituicd, let the instance here noticed. by Baron Wood 
at least a lesson to-all, who employ them, to take care, thal 
other fires be extinguished in their houses, if they have a 
cominupication wiih the cbimpies intended to be swept. 





BON MOTs. 
Peed O'REILLY, some years since genctalissime ¢ 


the Spanish army, having failed in an expedition agalté 
the Moors, the ignorant Spauish priests insinuated thrat the 
cause of the failure was, that he dia not go often enough to mas 
when the general was told this, he said with a smile, “ 1 be 


lieve | go as ojirn to mass as the dey of Algiers.” 


Two cocknies reasoning upon the cause of the present pr 
valence of wef weather, one of them said, he had no dow 
thet 1 was owing to the number of kings lately ¢ reated by Duce 
naparte, “ How can that be?” imquired the other. “ Wi 
because there are now more people raining (reigat ig) than 
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REMARKABLE FUNERAL, 


T Minsteed died lately, Mr. G. Scoray, aged 83. At his 
wedding, about 52 years ago, he preserved three candles, 
ove of which he burnt at the funeral of his wife, and another 
at that of a relation; and he ordered that the third should be 
burnt when his own funeral took place; and that some mead, 
preserved also at the marriage feast, with all the cyder and li- 
quors in the house, should then be drank. His friends followed 
his remains to Minsteed church, witnessed the funeral rites, 
and heard an excellent sermon; after which they returned to 
his house, burnt the candle, and drank out all the liquor. 








Sketch of the late Rev. George Borlase. 


HIS gentleman died at Cambridge in 1809. He was a 

bachelor of divinity, casuistical professor and registrar of 
the university of Cambridge, and also rector of Newton, in 
Suffolk. He was many years fellow and tutor of St. Peter’s 
college, A. B. 1764; A. M. 1767; and B. D. 1780. He was 
the youngest son of the late Dr. Borlase, of Castle Horneck, 
in Cornwall, lord warden of the stannaries,&c. He lived be- 
loved,and died lamented by a more numerous and respected 
circle of acquaintance than, perhaps, ever fell to the lot of one 
man to obtain. Among the latter we may rank the present 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, as his nearest and dearest 
friend, 

His condact, for independence and integrity, were prover- 
bial, during the many. political struggles which have of late 
years occurred in that university. Strongly attached to the 
principles and politics of the party which Mr. Fox was sup- 
posed tolead in the state, he withstood all the offers which 
were made to him of preferment and emolument, and his con- 
duct as registrar gained him universal applause, except from 
one man, the late Dr, Yorke, bishop of Ely, who, because he 
knew the principles of Mr. Borlase were obnoxious to Mr. Pitt, 
then one of the members for the university, in his capacity as 
Visitor of the college, twice refused him the mastership, though 
twice nominated, and sent to him by all the fellows as their 
choice. 

_ Mr. Borlase died without issue, though twice married. His 
first wife was Miss Harriet Serocold, of Cherry Hinton, Cam- 
bridg shire, and sister to the wife of Dr. Pearce, dean of Ely, 
She died in childbed, within eleven months of their marriage. 
His second wife was Miss Home, sister of Meyrick Home 
Bankes, esq. of Winstanley Hall, Lancashire. 
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Answer, by F. Daw, of Landulph, tod. Pitman’s Rebus, inserted May x, 


HE ZEBRA, Sir, as I suppose, 
An Indian beast | here disclose. 





~~, 


Answer, by M.W. of Topsham, to R. Gidley’s Anagram, inserted May 2, 


PIS LEAH is your sister’s name, 
And easily I found the same. 


Similar atiswers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; 
A. Keen, of Plymouth; G. Couch, jun. of St. German’s; J. Strike, near 
Launceston; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; J. Chapple, at Coldridge; 
J. W. of Charmouth; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; T. Byrt, of Lan 
dulph; W. Bickham, of Spting Gardens, near Ashburton; J]. Sahsom, jun, 
of Wareham; J. Davey, near Mevagissey; and J. Pitman, of Shepton 


Mallett. 


_—_ ae ~ 








Answer, by F. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston, to T. Byrt’s Rebus, in 
serted May 27. 
AKE me DEVOUT, Oh gracious Heavea! 
kre I my breath resign; 
That I may with thy holy train 
In glory ever shine. 


*,? We have received the like answer from A. Keen, of Plymouth; 
J. Davey, near Mevagissey ; and M. W. of Topsham. 








A REBUS, by 9. Channon, of Ortery. 
M Xiavie first, ye bards, pray nate ; 


hén‘joih an insect to thre same ; 
My third’s a measure I declare ; 
Lastly, a vowel make appear ; 
And by these lines you may, perchance, 
Soon find out an Italian dance. 


——— 


4 CHARADE, dy C. Crews, of Newton Abbot. 


\ K THEN zephyrs rustite thro’ the trees, 
And Sol displays his splendid rays, 
My first doth lovely glide ; 
And when my next would pleasure share, 
Perchance he'll to my first repair, 
Upon the silvery nde, 





A CHARADE, 4y'¥. Chapple, of Coldridge. 








H! would mf7first their:lives reclaim, 
And-follow virtue’s way, 
Mich easier might they life sustain, 
And hepe with brighter'ray. 
My next is to the Ramester known ; 
Ay whole comes from a fve : 
Britannia tears not Gallia’s frown, 
But wards fhe threaten’d blow, 
6 
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A MORNING WALK. 





| hes bright Aurora had illum’d, 
Or deck’d with gold the eastern sky, 
Or birds instinctive had attun’d 
Their early songs to HIM on high; 
To taste the healthful breeze of morn, 
When nature hush’d, in silence lay, 
On contemplation’s wings upborne, 
To yonder hill I bent my way, 
And as I musing pass’d along 
No sound had interruption giv’n, 
Until a thrush’s ardent song 
In gratitude was rais’d to Heav’n; 
And soon the varied tuneful train, 
To nature’s God their praise began, 
From ev’ry hedge was heard the strain, 
A lesson to ungrateful man! 


Before the mountain’s brow I gain’d 
Shone forth the radiant king of day, 
By whom creation is sustain’d: 
All nature gladden’d at his ray. 
Now rose to action busy man, 
The whetting scythe from far was heard ; 
The careful housewife's toil began ; 
The chimney’s smoky columns rear’d; 
The milkmaid trips the verdant fields, 
While on her cheek sits rosy health, 
That more intrinsic pleasure yields 
Than stately pomp or sordid wealth. 


Ye great, that study art in vain, 
To smooth life’s rugged thorny way, 
That nature’s even path disdain, 
And idly pass yourtime away, | 
Ne’er taste those joys that freedom gives 
The cheerful rustic village swain; 
Unknown to fame, retir’d he lives, 
Ambition never racks his brain. 


What beauteous prospects. now are seen! 
The ocean’s smvoth, unruffled-face, 
The river’s slow, meand’ring stream, 
And hills as far as eye can trace ; 
Fields clad in Flora’s gay attire, 
And woods whose sable foliage wave ; 
The rural cot, and distant spire, 
That winter's rugged tempests brave. 
The works of nature, how sublime! 
With admiration strike the soul ; 
And nobly speak the pow’r divine, 
That stall supports the varying whole ! 
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WIFE, CHILDREN, AND FRIENDS, A SONG. 
[Froma Collection of Poems, by W.R, Spencer. ] 


HEN the black-letter’d list to the gods was presented, 
( ihe list of what fate for each mortal intends), 
At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 
And slipp’d ia three blessings, wife, children, and friends, 


In vain surly Pluto complain’d he was cheated, 
for justice divine could not compass its ends ; 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was defeated, 
For earth becomes beaven with wife, children, and friends. 


If the stuck of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The tund, il secur’d, oft in bankruptcy ends; 

But the heart issues bills which are never protested 
When drawn yn the firm of wife, children, and triends. 


Tho’ valour still'glows in his life’s waning embers, 
The death-wounsded tar who his colours defends, 
Drops « tear of regret as he dying remembers 
How blest was his home with wife, children, and friends. 


The soldicr, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with wife, children, and friends, 


Tho’ spice-breathing gales o'er his caravan hover, 
Tho’ around him Arabia’s whole fragrance ascends, 

The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover 
‘The bower where he sate with wife, children, and friends. 


The day-spring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 
But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of wife, children, and friends. 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o’er her dead favourite bends ; 

O’er me wave the willow! and long may it flourish, 
Bedew’d with the tears of wife, children, and friends. 


Let us drink—for my song, growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends; 

Let us drink—pled_e me high—love and virtue shall flavour 
The glass which I fill to wife, children, and friends. 





Ct 


SONNET TO STONEHENGE. 


wis is a spirit on yon shapeless pile ? 


It wore methought an hoary druid’s form, 
Musing on anciént days; the dying storm 
Moans in his lifted locks. Thou night! the while 
Must listen to his sad harp’s wild complaint, 
Mother of shadows! as to thee he pours 
The broken strain, and plaintively deplores 
The tall of druid fame Hark murmurs faint 
Breathe on the wavy air! and now more loud 
Swells the deep dirge, accustom'd to complain 
Of holy rites unpaid, and of the crowd 
Whose careless steps these sacred haunts profane. 
O’er che wide plain the hurrying tempest flies 
And ’mid the storm unheard the song of sorrow dies. 

















































